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PREFACE 


The Universal Postal Union, working with the greatest economy 
of time and effort, comprises today nearly all of the countries of 
the world, its territory extending over more than 126 million square 
kilometers with a population of 1,792 millioninhabitants. An article, 
by Mr. John F. Sly, giving a scholarly description and interpreta- 
tion of the origin of this Union will be found in this issue of Inter- 
national Conciliation, together with a résumé of the development 
of the Universal Postal Union since 1874, compiled from a report 
made on August 31, 1926, by M. Garbini, Director of the Inter- 
national Bureau of the Universal Postal Union, before a group of 
American professors visiting Geneva as guests of the Carnegie En- 
dowment. Those interested in studying the subject still farther may 
obtain helpful material from the International Bureau, Universal 
Postal Union, Berne, Switzerland. 

NicHOLAS MuRRAY BUTLER 


New York, September 1, 1927. 
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THE GENESIS OF THE UNIVERSAL POSTAL UNION 


A Study in the Beginnings of International Organization 


By JouNn F. Siy 


Lecturer on Government, Harvard University 


“The Postal Union, having by its birth effected a revolution 
in the constitution of the society of nations, has had a forty years’ 
history of placid obscurity, unworthy of the notice of patriots, 
and rarely recognized as a herald of the Millennium by an 
occasional pacifist.’—L. S. Woolf, International Government, 


197. 


A letter from New York City to the Republic of Latvia is hardly 
a matter for comment. The five cent domestic stamp affixed by the 
sender may be impressive as a very moderate sum for so long a jour- 
ney, but it arouses little speculation. The route, moreover, that the 
letter is to take, the frequency of its dispatch from the port of em- 
barkation, the approximate time occupied in transit across inter- 
mediate countries, are not subjects of which it is usual to inquire. 
Neither will financial phases of the transaction be likely to arouse 
interest. The final disposition of the five cents, the cost of the mari- 
time conveyance, the determination and collection of the transit 
charges, have become matters of no general concern. While behind 
these arise questions that are even less frequently suspected—the 
delicate adjustments of postal opinion in a dozen congresses and 
conferences, carefully balanced measures of legislative procedure, 
complete machinery for advisory opinions, arbitrations and amend- 
ments, and a mass of international administrative regulations de- 
signed to keep the restless pulse of world communication within 
swift and accustomed channels. 

But inquiry would show that information concerning such matters 
is accessible and precise. The route that a letter might take from the 
United States to Latvia could be followed almost daily: 


New York to England or France, about three times a week. 
Time,6 to 8 days. English Channel port, via London, to Folk- 
stone, thence, via sea route, Folkstone-Vlissingen, to the 
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Netherlands, thence by rail to and through Germany, Poland, 
Danzig, and Lithuania to Latvian frontier. Time, 54 hours, 
(or) 

French Atlantic port, via Paris, to and through Belgium, 
Germany, Danzig, Poland, and Lithuania to Latvia. Time, 
50 to 55 hours. 

(or) 


Occasionally dispatched via direct sea route to Sweden. 
Time, 10 to 11 days. From Gothenburg to Stockholm (R. R.), 
Time, 12 hours. From Stockholm to Libau. Time, 2 days.! 


Additional queries would be answered in a few short clauses of 
the most recent Universal Postal Convention: 

The countries between which the present Convention is con- 
cluded form, under the title of the Universal Postal Union, 
a single postal territory for the reciprocal exchange of corre- 
spondence. 

Except in the cases expressly provided for by the Conven- 
tion, each Administration keeps the whole of the sums which 
it collects.* 

Freedom of transit is guaranteed throughout the entire 
territory of the Union. 


The cost of transit . . . is borne by the Administration 
of the country of.origin. . . 5 


In addition, the essential organs and procedure that make a 
flexible and effective application of such principles possible would 
be found outlined in the same document. There is full provision for 
the constitution and extent of the union;® the arbitral procedure to 
be followed in case of dispute between members as to the interpre- 
tation of the convention and agreements;’ provisions governing con- 
gresses, conferences, and committees of the union;® and articles pro- 
viding for a central office of “‘liaison, information, and consultation." 
But should more intimate examination be desired there must be 
opened the acts and documents of postal congresses and conferences, 
thé annual reports and statistical summaries of an active inter- 
national bureau, significant special and periodic publications, and 
numerous secondary accounts describing the activities of a universal 
parliament that without public criticism of even serious comment, 
has for more than half a century given postal law to the civilized 
world.1° 

_ The Universal Postal Union has but recently announced its fiftieth 
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anniversary." In the life of institutions it is still in infancy, but in 
measured accomplishment it has passed an exceedingly precocious 
youth. A little more than half a century ago emphasis was being 
given to international postal conditions that make the modern situa- 
tion with all of its complexity appear a pallid reminder. Under 
the date of August 4, 1862, Montgomery Blair, the Postmaster- 
General of the United States, directed a letter to all countries with 
which his government maintained diplomatic intercourse: 


“Many embarrassments to foreign correspondence,” he 
wrote, “‘exist in this, and probably in other postal depart- 
ments, which can be remedied only by international concert of 
action. The difference in postal principles, as well as postal 
details of arrangement, in the several countries of both conti- 
nents contributes to the result. Great diversity of rates pre- 
vails between the same points, in some instances as many as 
six different rates, according to the route of transit. Mistakes 
are perpetually recurring, arising from the complexity of 
present arrangements, and operate to the serious delay and 
expense of correspondents. . . . Without entering into details, 
it is evident that the international adjustment of a common 
basis for direct correspondence, and for intermediate land and 
ocean transit, and for an international registry system, and 
for the exchange of printed mail matter, is clearly of the first 
importance to the commercial and social intercourse between 
this and other nations.’’™ 


At the time eight separate postal conventions were in operation 
between the United States and as many foreign governments. Under 
their provisions all postal operations of an international character 
were given effect. The prescribed rates were usually of four parts. 
There was the domestic rate established by the United States. To 
this was added the “‘sea postage’’ for maritime transport, and the 
transit rate assessed by each country through which the article 
passed to its destination. Finally, there was to be added the do- 
mestic rate collected by the country in which the article was de- 
livered. The ‘‘sea postage” and transit charges were levied with 
bewildering variations depending usually upon the route traversed 
or upon the nationality of the vessels making the conveyance. In 
sending an article to Austria, for instance, it was important to know 
whether it was to go by steamer sailing for Bremen or Hamburg 
direct, or via England, or via France, for the rate would be fifteen, 
thirty, or forty-two cents per half ounce according to the choice 
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for Canada and Mexico." 

During the decade extending from 1863, a similar condition pre. 
vailed throughout the civilized world. In postal communications 
2 with four European countries, Russia maintained in the aggregate 
: thirteen possible routes, ten of which carried different rates. There 
were four routes from Norway to the United States with ‘two separate 
i rates. Austria had two lines of communication to Portugal,—via 
Germany and via Italy—the latter route cost twice as much as the 
formerand thecheaper was thirty-seven centimes for fifteen grammes." 
Under the tariff issued by the Prussian Postal Administration in 
1867 (the last before giving up its independent existence and be- 
coming part of the postal administration of the North German Con- 
federation) the postal charges on letters appeared as follows: to 
; Belgium, thirty pfennig; to France, forty-five pfennig; to Great 
3 Britain, via Belgium, fifty pfennig; via France, fifty-five pfennig; 
e to Italy, via Switzerland, sixty-eight pfennig; via.France, sixty-five 
SS pfennig; via Austria, as a general rule, fifty-three, pfennig. The 
te correspondence with the Papal States offered four rottes: via Swit- 
zerland (by land), sixty-eight pfennig; via Switzerland to: : 
and thence by sea in French steamers, ninety pfennigt-via’ Austria, 
forty-eight pfennig; and via France, eighty-five pfennig. A letter 
sent by one of the first three routes could be prepaid only as far as 
the frontier of the Papal States. Those sent via France (because 
of a special postal treaty with the Papal States), could be prepaid 
& all of the way,—an unusual convenience and therefore of a higher 
o rate. A registered letter from Berlin to Rome via France was charged 
under the following tariffs: 


of routes. To communicate by post with Australia was a question of The 
six different routes requiring postage, respectively, of five, thirty. Stat 
three, forty-five, fifty-five, sixty centsor a dollar and two cents per five 
half ounce. For Greece, Turkey, Egypt or Hongkong, five routes | ¥* 
: with varying rates were possible. There were four routes offered for of 1 
i Germany and Switzerland; three for Denmark, Holland, Sweden, but 
and Norway; and two (based on the distance covered in transit) ng 


Rate 





; a) Prussian Postage, 2 x 30 pf. 60 pf 
E b) Foreign postage, three rates at seven and a half 3 
Pe grammes, 3 x 55 Im. 65 pf. 
i c) Prussian registration fee 20 pf. 
" d) Foreign registration fee, or second postage Im. 65 pf. 
Total 4m. 10 pf. 
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The highest rates were those between Prussia and the United 
States. The cheapest route was via Bremen or Hamburg,—sixty- 
five pfennig—but there was only one steamer a week. A quicker 
way was by the “ Prussian closed mail” by which Prussia made use 
of numerous steamship lines between England and the’ United States 
but the postage was one hundred and twenty pfennig,—a sum then 
as now almost prohibitive for any but urgent correspondence.'® 
But the difficulties of rates and routes formed only a part of the 
confusion. The treaties through which this complex communication 
was controlled were marked by little uniformity of any kind. The 
units of weight upcn which the postal rates were based varied as 
extensively as other requirements. Germany and Austria used the 
solloth; Great Britain and the United States, the ounce; France, 
Belgium, and Italy, the gramme. The scale of progression, more- 
over, under which the rate advanced in accordance with the weight 
of the letter was equally diverse. In Germany and Austria the pro- 
gression was from loth to loth; in England and the United States, by 
the half ounce; in France, by ten grammes; in Belgium and Italy, 
partly by ten grammes and partly by fifteen grammes; in Spain, by 
seven and a half grammes; and in Denmark, partly by three-fourths 
and partly by one-half loth. Some countries fixed the maximum 
weight of the letter at two hundred and fifty grammes. Others 
recognized no limits. In some the thickness of the letters was re- 
stricted. In Denmark, for instance, it was not to exceed two and 
five-eighths centimeters. Great Britain fixed the maximum dimen- 
sions for foreign letters at two feet in length and one foot in width 
or thickness. The sea-postage was equally confused. The exchange 
of correspondence between the United States and the states of Eu- 
rope was carried in English, French, American, or Hanseatic packet- 
boats or sailing vessels. The rate differed according to the route, 
and because of this (as well as because of high postage) correspondence 
with the states of inner Europe was especially difficult. Letters 
from Prussia to Central America, Mexico, and the West Indies by 
way of the United States, cost at least one hundred and forty-five 
pfennig; to the west coast of South America, as much as two hundred 
and forty-eight pfennig; and even the postage on letters from Eng- 
land to Ecuador, Bolivia, Peru, Chile, and Guatemala was about 


two shillings.'* 
Aside from the enormous inconvenience and uncertainty in such 
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a variety of usages, there were added administrative difficultig 
that were almost insurmountable. The complicated accounts neg. 
sary between countries maintaining postal relations, each of which, 
in many cases, had to be credited with its portion of the sum prepaid 
on each article (not on the aggregate weights of the mails) demanded 
detailed records of bewildering complexity, while the actual ool 
lection and transmission of foreign balances was difficult and ey 
pensive.!’ In some instances the dispatching office simplified matters 
by keeping the total receipts received. But it was generally deemed 
necessary (particularly in regulations between the larger countries) 
to make special provision for distribution. Germany and Great 
Britain, for instance, divided the receipts equally. Germany and 
Italy, however, each retained the fees collected. Charges on letters 
from Germany to Switzerland were divided between the two coun- 
tries on the basis of three-fifths to Germany and two-fifths to Swit- 
zerland. France and Great Britain divided their receipts on the basis 
of five-eighths and three-eighths, respectively. France required, how- 
ever, three-fourths of the postage on letters to Brazil, but, on the 
other hand, undertook to pay the charges of transport in full. But 
in postal communication with Portugal, France received about two- 
thirds and Portugal about one-third of the receipts, and the cost of 
transit was generally charged to the expediting office. The United 
States had agreed with several of the countries of North and South 
America to allow the dispatching office to retain all of the fees col- 
lected. With Italy, Norway, and Sweden, however, the receipts 
were equally divided after the transit charges had been deducted, 
but with a similar transit agreement with Switzerland, the United 
States received three-fifths and Switzerland two-fifths of the total 
net receipts, while with Great Britain both offices charged ten cents 
an ounce for all prepaid letters expedited and a similar sum for all 
letters received that were not prepaid.'8 

While the various postal administrations did not, apparently, 
anticipate much positive aid throughinternational action, they agreed 
to accept the suggestion of Postmaster-General Blair as made in his 
note of August 4, 1862, to attend a conference to be held in Paris 
at which their common postal problems might be discussed.” The 
meeting opened, accordingly, May 11, 1863, and fifteen States to 
whom the communication of the United States had been addressed 
sent delegates.2° The deliberations of the conference were confined 
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to questions submitted by the United States, Great Britain, and 
France which dealt in detail with the fundamental difficulties em- 
braced in the proposed uniformity of rates and the simplification of 
accounts,—the latter carrying with it the complexities of the entire 
transit system. It was not the intention of the delegates to enter 
any agreement of an obligatory character. The address of Mr. 
Vandal, Director-General of the French Posts and President of 
the conference, carried assurance that little of a definite character 
was contemplated. He made it plain that the delegates were with- 
out powers to settle or even to discuss certain practical facts which 
pertained only to the domain of diplomacy, and at the most were 
merely to place themselves in agreement relative to certain general 
principles that might, perhaps, later be made more definite in the 
interest of the public and, it was added, of the revenue of the res- 
pective governments." He further assured the conference that any 
decision which it might reach would have no obligatory effect upon 
anyone, and that it was understood that each government reserved 
to itself the most complete independence of action. But in spite of 
such inhibitions the deliberations that were completed on June 8 
led to the adoption of thirty-one articles,—"principes 

comme étant de nature A faciliter les relations de peuple a peuple, 
par la voie de la poste, et pouvant servir de base aux conventions 
internationales destinées A régler ces relations,’”"**—that served a 
valuable purpose in emphasizing the need of reform in the interest 
of a more effective service, in giving publicity to the glaring defects 
of the existing system, and in delimiting the field through which 
beneficial alterations were ultimately to come.* 

During the decade following the Paris conference, international 
postal relations continued to increase. The countries of Europe 
exchanged dispatches with each other and with the United States, 
and through the intermediary of the larger countries, with practi- 
cally all nations of the civilized world. Favorable influences from 
the discussions of 1863 were particularly evidenced in the new con- 
ventions concluded subsequent to that meeting, and the United 
States even undertook a thorough revision of its postal arrangements 
in the direction of the principles embodied in the thirty-one articles. 
But such changes dealt mainly with the reduction of rates and there 
still remained the onerous lack of uniformity as well as the difficulties 
attending long and complicated accounts between the various ad- 
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ministrations. It was probably the success of the Austro-Germay 
Postal Union formed in 1850 and composed of sixteen independent 
postal administrations that stimulated the interest of Germany jg 
a wider movement.*® The idea appears to have encountered much 
opposition. Even specialists in postal matters were disposed ty 
dismiss the entire matter as hopeless and refused even to regard it 
as possible of a utopian fulfillment.2* But in November, 1868, a 
note composed by Mr. Stephan, Superior Privy Councillor of Posts 
of Germany, presented a project for a postal union to embrace all 
civilized nations, and proposed at the same time to submit the plan 
to the deliberations of a universal congress.27 Indeed, diplomatic 
preliminaries were commenced the following year, and the agents 
of the North German Confederation in Paris were directed to as- 
certain the attitude of the French government towards such a pro 
ject. The investigation seemed to bring assurance of the cooperation 
of the Emperor Napoleon and of the General Postal Director, Van- 
dal, but the finance minister objected that the probable loss in rev- 
enue would be such that France ought not undertake the project. 
A delegate was, however, sent from the finance ministry to Berlin 
to converse upon the matter, but nothing came, directly, of the 
meeting. 

Due to the Franco-Prussian War, the plan proposed by Mr. 
Stephan was temporarily abandoned, to be immediately revived, 
however, upon the conclusion of peace. Upon the invitation of 
Germany, supported by Belgium and the Netherlands, the govern- 
ment of the Swiss Confederation was requested to accept the re- 
sponsibility of inviting the governments of the European countries, 
the United States, and Egypt to send representatives to a congress 
to meet in Berne, September 1, 1873. Russia, however, expressed 
an unwillingness to attend owing to the fact that the effect of several 
postal conventions recently concluded had not yet been sufficiently 
observed.?* Because of this circumstance, the meeting was post- 
poned until the following year, and it was not, therefore, until Sep- 
tember 15, 1874, that the proposed Congress held its opening ses- 
sion in Berne, to lay the foundation for a new international postal 
order. 

The meeting was held in the ancient building of the Swiss Diet in 
which until 1848 the representatives of the twenty-two Swiss can- 
tons were accustomed to assemble, and in which, it may be noted, in 
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the year 1849 the Swiss postal union was created.” Similarly there 
were twenty-two states represented at the first postal congress. 
The opening session was composed of thirty-six delegates and ad- 
visors. In nearly every case they were postal officials of high dis- 
tinction. Twenty held positions analogous to the Director-General 
of Posts. Ten were under-secretaries, inspectors, or bureau chiefs. 
There was one consul, one secretary of legation, two consetllers, 
one finance minisier, and a Swiss Landammann of the Canton of 
Glaris.*° They attended with various powers. Thirteen of the dele- 
gations possessed full authority to negotiate, conclude, and sign a 
general postal convention within the limit of their instructions and 
subject to ratifications by their governments.** Five submitted 
letters of credence authorizing them to represent their respective 
administrations but without conferring upon them the powers neces- 
sary to sign a convention.** Three—Italy, Serbia, and Turkey— 
presented neither full powers nor letters of credence, but had had 
their nominations officially notified to the Swiss Federal Council 
through their respective governments. Because of such variations 
it was proposed to admit the delegates of all countries to take part 
in the deliberations of the Congress, and to express the wish that 
those not supplied with the necessary powers to sign a convention 
subject to ratification, would take the proper steps to obtain such 
powers.** 

Mr. Eugéne Borel, member of the Swiss Federal Council and Chief 
of the Department of Swiss Posts, welcomed the assembled delegates, 
and Mr. W. J. Page, delegate of Great Britain, responded on behalf 
of the assembly and concluded by nominating Mr. Borel as presiding 
officer of the Congress. The nomination received unanimous approv- 
al. Accepting the honor and thanking the delegates, the President 
designated two members of the Swiss postal administration to act 
as secretaries. The Congress then fixed eleven o’clock as the regular 
hour of meeting, and in addition, approved a suggestion to provide 
a communiqué for the press, the smallness of the room making the 
presence of reporters inexpedient. The President then brought to 
the attention of the assembly the proposed rules of procedure for the 
guidance of the Congress presented by the Swiss delegation. They 
were short—a brief ten articles. But they seem to have summarized 
and provided for the embarrassments that were contemplated: 
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RULES FOR THE CONFERENCES 


Art. 1 


Each State or Administration may be represented by one 
or several delegates, or by the delegation of another State or 
Administration. 

13 It is understood, however, that the delegate or delegates of a 
4 State or Administration can be charged with the representation 
of two Administrations only, including the one that they 





represent. 
. Art. 2 
, The advisors of the delegates are admitted to the sessions, 
. 2 but without having the privilege of speaking or taking part in 
the vote. 
Art. 3 


The French language is adopted for the discussions and for 
the acts of the Conferences. 


Art. 4 


The project communicated to the States and Administra- 
tions shall be the basis for deliberation. 


Art. § 


Every delegate may take part in the discussion of proposi- 
tions submitted to the Conference. 

In voting, each contracting State and Administration has 
. the right to one vote and one alone, whether several delegates 
3 represent the same State or same Administration or whether 

two States or Administrations have a single representation. 

The delegate who is incapacitated through illness from 
participating in the Conference shall have the privilege of en- 
trusting his vote to another State or Administration. 


Art. 6 


As a rule, there will be reported in the proceedings only the 
: general progress of the meeting, indicating the propositions 
submitted with a summary of the supporting arguments and 
F of the results of the deliberations. 
. Fj Nevertheless, each delegate has the privilege of claiming 
i the insertion in the proceedings of any declaration made by 
q him, summarized or in full, but in this case he is required to 
provide such declaration in writing on the evening following 
the meeting, 
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Art. 7 


Every proposition placed in deliberation shall be submitted 


to a vote. 
The vote takes place by acclamation and follows the alpha- 
betical order of the States or Administrations represented. 


Art. 8 


The Congress is permitted to refer to special commissions 
for examination, questions submitted to its deliberation. Each 
member of the Congress has the privilege of attending the 
meetings of the commissions without, however, taking part 
in the discussions. 


Art. 9 


The result of the deliberations of the Congress shall be sum- 
marized in a proposed convention which shall be made the 
object of a vote of the whole. 


Art. 10 


The adoption of the convention mentioned in the preceding 
articles is dependent upon the approbation of the contracting 
Governments, indicated through the ordinary channels.™ 


The adoption of these rules in extenso occasioned no debate, and 
the Congress turned its attention to the nomination of a General 
Commission to examine such parts of the project as might be referred 
toit. Delegations from eleven States were chosen to form this body, 
either to participate as a body in the work of the commission, or to 
act through a delegate of their choice.** The members then listened 
to an apology from the Russian representative because of the re- 
luctance of his country to attend the proposed Congress of the year 
before, postponed the examination of credentials until the following 
day, and adjourned the opening meeting of the first postal parlia- 
ment. 

As the rules of the Congress prescribed, the basis of deliberation 
was the project presented by the administration of the German 
posts, and previously communicated to the states and administra- 
tions invited to be represented at the Congress. The provisions 
of this document dealing with the organization of the proposed 
union were to a large extent contained in the following articles: 
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ORIGINAL PROJECT 
presented 
By the Postal Administration of Germany 


and communicated to the States and Administrations 
invited to be represented at the Congress. 


General Postal Union 
Art. 1 


The States participating in the present convention shall 
be considered as forming a single territory in matters which 
concern the reciprocal exchanges of correspondence between 
their postal bureaux. They shall be designated under the 
common name: ‘General Postal Union.” 





Art. 12 


The stipulations of the present convention do not involve 

any alteration in the interior legislation of any country nor 
any restriction of the right of the contracting parties to con- 
clude treaties as well as to establish more restricted unions 
with a view to a progressive improvement of postal relations. 
Os In consequence, through the present convention postal 
confederations already existing among different territories shall 
in no wise be prejudiced, in matters regarding the stipulations 
concerning the reciprocal exchange of articles between the 
countries concerned. 





de te ee 


Art. 13 


i In case of disagreement between two or more members of 
the Union as to the interpretation of the present convention, 
the question in dispute will be decided by arbitration; to that 
end each of the Administrations concerned shall choose another 
member of the Union not interested in the affair. 

The decision of the arbitrators shall be given by an absolute 
majority of votes. 

In case of an equality of votes, the arbitrators shall choose 
with a view to settling the difference, another Administration 
equally disinterested in the question in dispute. 





Art. 14 


Every three years at least, a Congress of plenipotentiaries of 
the countries participating in the treaty shall be held with 
a view to perfecting the system of the Union, of introducing 
into it improvements found necessary and of discussing common 
affairs. 
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Each state shall be represented by one vote. The countries 
which are not directly represented in the Congress shall have the 
privilege of transferring their votes to another member of 


the Union. 

They shall choose, at each Congress, the place where the 
following Congress is proposed to take place. 

No modification may be proposed to the present convention 
affecting the rates and the question of transit, unless by the 
unanimous consent of the countries of the Union represented 


at the Congress.*¢ 


It was the early discussion of these articles that brought into re- 
lief the view of the delegates relative to the problems of international 
organization that faced the Congress for solution. The first debate 
centered around the proposals for a uniform rate of postage and for 
gratuity of transit.47 It was long and animated. The entire prop- 
osition embodied in Article 9 (the article of the project most vitally 
concerned with this question), was therefore, referred to the General 
Commission for examination and report, and the remainder of the 
first two sessions given to preliminary expressions on each article 
of the proposed convention.** The consideration of the first ten 
articles embraced very largely questions of a technical nature. The 
non-political character of the assembly was given emphasis in the 
discussion of Article 1 when on the motion of Mr. Stephan the words 
and the Administrations were inserted after the word States, and the 
president emphasized that such change should be made where neces- 
sary throughout the convention. This practice was not, however, 
carried out in the final treaty, the word country (pays) being gener- 
ally used. But Article 11 was the first one considered to deal ex- 
clusively with matters of general international relations. Mr. 
Stephan, however, proposed to replace this article with another and 
the discussion was postponed until printed copies of the new ar- 
rangement would be available for the use of each delegate.* On 
the motion of the President an amendment was then proposed to 
Article 12 of the project to insert the word postal between the words 
interior and legislation, making the phrase when amended read in- 
terior postal legislation. This action led to a protracted discussion 
centering around the ability of the contracting countries to conclude 
postal conventions or to form postal unions independent of the terms 
of the proposed convention. It was finally unanimously agreed 
to adopt, tentatively, a re-wording of Article 12, paragraph 1, as 
follows: 
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. 


The stipulations of the present convention do not involve 
any alteration in the domestic postal legislation of any country, 
nor any restriction of the right of the contracting parties to 
maintain and to conclude treaties, as well as to maintain 
and establish more restricted Unions, with a view to a progres- 
sive improvement of postal relations.*® 


The second paragraph of Article 12 was then repealed by a vote 
of sixteen to three and the article as modified was adopted. The 
attention of the Congress was then directed to Article 13. It was 
stated that the method proposed to settle disputes between mem- 
bers of the union was too complicated for those cases that might 
be of minor importance, and there appeared in this discussion the 
first mention of an international bureau similar to that then existing 
in the International Telegraph Union.“ 

Mr. Vinchent, delegate of Belgium, announced his intention of 
preparing a motion in this direction. Subject to future action, there- 
fore, the article was adopted. 

The discussion of Article 14 gave evidence of wide interest and 
diverging opinions. The first suggestion towards its perfection was 
a motion to insert a clause giving the proposed convention a definite 
duration. It was pointed out that no time limit was mentioned 
in the project. A state would, therefore, be unable to withdraw 
from the union unless authorized by the unanimous consent of the 
members. This, it was stated, would make an inadmissible con- 

dition. A proposal was made to fix the duration of the convention 
at twelve years with tacit renewal. The Austrian delegate, Baron 
de Kolbensteiner, suggested a five year period. Mr. Fassiaux, dele- 
gate of Belgium, proposed a three year term for the convention 
with the privilege of renewal at three year intervals, or, as an alter- 
native choice, a three year term with the privilege reserved to each 
state that, at the expiration of that time, it might withdraw by 
giving a year’s notice in advance. The latter proposition was sub- 
mitted to a ballot and lacked but one vote of being accepted unani- 
mously. In consequence it was agreed that the convention was to 
last three years, with each state reserving the right to withdraw at 
the expiration of that period, subject to a year’s notice of such in- 
tention inadvance. Finally, after anobservation made by Commander 
Tantesio, delegate of Italy, relative to the representation in the 
Congress of states which did not send delegates, the assembly de- 
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cided further to amend Article 14 by the addition of Article 1 of the 
rules of the Congress. With these changes, the article was adopted.@ 
At the close of the third session (September 21) the president re- 
quested the General Commission to proceed as soon as possible to 
the coordination and rewording of the articles adopted by the as- 
sembly, but it was not until the fifth session of the Congress (Sep- 
tember 23) that the question of an international bureau was again 
considered, and with it the matter of the proposed arbitral procedure 
under the convention.“* The general discussion was opened on the 
motion of Mr. Vinchent, delegate of Belgium. He emphasized the 
need of an international bureau. He felt that such an organ was of 
the highest importance in regulating the affairs of the union. In his 
opinion, however, the proposed bureau should not be an authority 
but simply an aid, and should be charged, perhaps, with settling 
transit accounts between the various administrations (both members 
and non-members of the union) and with publishing and distributing 
information of a general interest to the public and to the administra- 
tions. The anticipated cost of such an office appeared to be very 
small—merely a sum to cover expenses and to provide for the sending 
and receiving of certain documentary material. With these purposes 
in view, Mr. Vinchent submitted two articles to the approval of the 
congress, embodying the ideas developed through his remarks: 


Art. 13 


A postal Administration, designated by the Congress, shall 
take the proper steps to facilitate, in the common interest, 
the execution and application of the present convention. 

It shall organize under the name of the International Bureau 
of Postal Administrations, a central office, which shall function 
under its surveillance, and the expenses of which shall be 
borne by all the Administrations of the contracting States. 

This bureau shall be charged with arranging, publishing 
and distributing information of every kind which concerns the 
international postal service, with issuing an opinion on ques- 
tions in dispute, drawing up proposals for the modification of 
the detailed regulations, of giving notice of alterations adopted, 
of facilitating the development of international accounts, 
notably in the relations in Article 10 above [this article dealt with 
the relation of states outside of the union] and, in general, 
with considering and working out all questions in the interest 
of the Postal Union. 
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Art. 14 (formerly 13) 


In case of disagreement between two or more members of 
the Union as to the interpretation of the present convention, 
the question in dispute shall be submitted, in the first instance, 
to the judgment of the international bureau, established by the 
preceding article. 

If agreement is not reached in conformance with this opinion, 
the question shall be submitted to arbitral judgment and . 

[the remainder as in the original project]. 


But the proposal met with prompt opposition. Baron Kolben. 
steiner, delegate of Austria, moved to repeal the first paragraph of 
Article 13 as submitted by the Belgian delegate. He believed that 
the conferring of authority upon a single member of the Union to 
determine the character of such a service as the proposal contem- 
plated might possibly lead to misunderstanding and even to offense, 
and to avoid the possibility of such a contingency he proposed the 
following amendment: 


There shall be organized, under the name of the Interna- 
tional Bureau of the General Postal Union a central office, 
which shall function under the surveillance of a Postal Adminis- 
tration to be chosen by the Congress, and the expenses of which 
shall be borne by all of the Administrations of the contracting 
States.‘ 


Mr. Vinchent, however, continued to prefer his own proposal. 
In further substantiation of his attitude he pointed out that in looking 
forward to the day when the work of the convention would be ap- 
proved by the interested governments, a common center would be 
found necessary to which they might turn for needed information 
and which, moreover, would function before the convention went 
into effect. Baron de Velho, delegate of Russia, and Mr. Stephan, 
delegate of Germany, both, however, supported the views of Baron 
de Kolbensteiner, and the Congress approved the amendment by a 
vote of thirteen to seven.‘* Baron Kolbensteiner then proposed to 
perfect the third paragraph of the same article by adding after the 
words with issuing an opinion on questions in dispute the words in 
case such opinion is requested.47 In the discussion that followed it 
was again emphasized that the bureau should not be authorized to 
decide but simply to issue an opinion. It was thought that in cases 
of minor importance such a procedure would solve the difficulty in 
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asatisfactory manner. But should the sole means of arbitration be 
that proposed in the project, it would, in many cases, entail delays 
that it would be best to avoid. The amendment was passed by a vote 
of fourteen to four, Serbia and Turkey not participating in the 
ballot. Article 14 as submitted by the Belgian delegate was then 
replaced by Article 13 of the project as first submitted by the Ger- 
man administration and was hereafter designated as Article 14 of 
the proposed convention. On the motion of Mr. Lahovari, delegate 
of Roumania, it was suggested that when an arbitral judgment be 
given, the decision rendered should be communicated to all the ad- 
ministrations of the union to serve as a guide to action in similar 
cases and to form a basis upon which to establish a postal juris- 
prudence. No opposition was offered to this motion, and Article 14 
was accepted.‘ 

As a consequence of adopting the motion providing for the creation 
of an international bureau, the Congress turned its attention to a 
discussion of the réglement d’exécution likewise proposed by the Bel- 
gian delegation. As presented to the fifth session of the Congress, 
it consisted of seven articles designated by the letters a to g inclu- 
sive. Article a provided for the choice of an administration to or- 
ganize the international bureau provided in Article 13 of the proposed 
convention. Article b limited the expenses of the bureau to 50,000 
francs a year, not including special expenses that might be incurred 
in preparation for the periodic congresses. It provided, also, that 
the supervising administration make necessary advances in funds, 
and determine the annual account which should be communicated 
to all of the other administrations. Both articles were adopted with- 
out debate. Article ¢ embodied provisions for the apportionment of 
expenses among the members of the union. To this end it was pro- 
posed to divide the contracting states into six classes. Each state 
placed in the first class was to pay twenty-five units of the total 
expenses; in the second class, twenty units; in the third, fifteen units; 
in the fourth, ten units; in the fifth, five units; and in the sixth, three 
units. The number of units in each class was then to be multiplied 
by the number of states in each class, and the sum of the products 
would indicate the number of units by which the total expense should 
be divided to obtain the quotient representing the amount of each 
unit. The proposal was referred to the commission on the régle- 
ment d’exécution, which was to receive communications from the 
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states not classified, and from those which might care to formulate 
objections to the classifications as assigned in the proposed article.# 

The discussion of Article d led to extended comment. As first 
presented to the Congress it provided that the administrations o1 
the union should exchange reciprocally the notifications of all facts 
of interest in international postal relations, as well as published 
documents pertaining to their interior services. It was provided 
also, that as a general rule, the international bureau should serve 
as an intermediary for such notifications. Each administration was, 
moreover, to furnish at the beginning of each year a complete series 
of statistical information prepared in tableau form prescribed by 
the intermediary bureau. The bureau, in turn, was to coordinate 
this material into a general statistical statement, which it would 
then distribute to all members of the union. To this proposal it 
was objected, however, that the administrations would not be able 
to bind themselves to conform to whatever type of statistical infor- 
mation the bureau might prescribe. It was likewise objected that the 
administrations might be unwilling as a general rule to notify the 
bureau concerning the divers facts of general interest. Such a step 
should be left to the discretion of each administration, for it seemed 
wise to avoid an intermediary from which it might be advantageous, 
in certain cases, to be exempt.*! These objections were met by the 
Belgian delegate. He stated that if international postal statistics 
were to be used comparatively, a uniform model was necessary. Such 
a form should be determined by the international bureau. He ob- 
served, further, that the expression general rule implied exceptions, 
but that it was essential, nevertheless, that the bureau be kept in- 
formed of all the facts of general interest to the union. If such in- 
formation were refused or reported in an irregular manner, the bureau 
would find it impossible to render the service which should be ex- 
pected of it. In the face of this apparent disagreement, article d 
was referred to the commission on the réglement d’exécution for 
further examination. 

Article e provided that the international bureau should edit a 
special journal in the French language. The various issues (as of 
all other documents published by the bureau) were to be distributed 
to the administrations in proportion to the number of units con- 
tributed by each to the expenses of the union. Supplementary 
copies were to be supplied at cost. Upon the motion of Mr. Stephan, 
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it was proposed to amend the article by adding after the word French 
the words German and English, making the article when amended 
read, a special journal in the French, German, and English languages. 
With this change the article was adopted. 

Article f was agreed to without comment. It read as follows: 

The International bureau should hold itself always at the 
service of the members of the Union for the purpose of furnish- 
ing them with any special information they may require upon 
questions relating to the international postal service. 

When there shall be submitted to the solution of the several 
administrations a question which requires the assent of all the 
members of the Union, those which shall not have sent in their 
reply within a period of four months shall be considered as giving 
their consent.® 
The last article of the réglement considered at this session was 

Article g. It attempted to regulate the relation of the proposed 
bureau to future congresses. Under its provisions the bureau was 
assigned the duty of preparing the work for the sessions of the postal 
congresses; of providing and distributing copies of proposed amend- 
ments, and of the procés-verbaux. The director of the bureau, more- 
over, was to assist the meetings of the congress, and take part in the 
discussions, without, however, the power of voting; and was charged 
in addition to make an annual report of the business of his bureau 
which should be communicated to all members of the union.™ But 
to the contents of this article Mr. Stephan again objected. He felt 
that it would be preferable to place the preparatory work of the con- 
gress in charge of the administration in whose country the meeting 
was to be held, rather than to place such responsibility on the in- 
ternational bureau. It would, moreover, be important that the 
administration of this country be completely familiar with the 
propositions to be discussed. Mr. Vinchent, sponsoring the original 
article, agreed that it would be most advantageous to assure the co- 
operation of the international bureau which would possess the docu- 
ments of a general interest. He felt, moreover, that it would be pos- 
sible to modify the wording of Article g to provide that, in order to 
assist in the preparatory work, the international bureau be placed 
at the disposition of the administration of the union in which the 
proposed congress was to meet. Here Mr. Lahovar, delegate of 
Roumania, proposed to add to Article g a clause to the effect that the 
official language of the bureau be French. This proposition was 
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adopted. As to the remainder, the wording of the article was re. 
ferred to the commission with instructions to consider the amend- 
ments of Messrs. Stephan and Vinchent. 

With this part of the work temporarily completed, the Congress, 
after a short recess, returned to the consideration of additional 
articles of the project of the convention as proposed by the General 
Commission: 


Article 16 


Every three years at least, a Congress of plenipotentiaries 
of the countries participating in the treaty shall be held with 
a view of perfecting the system of the Union, of introducing 
into it improvements found necessary, and of discussing com- 
mon affairs. 

Each State or Administration has one vote. 

Each State or Administration may be represented either 
by one or by several delegates, or by the delegation of another 
State or Administration. 

Nevertheless, it is understood that the delegate or delegates 
of a State or Administration may be charged with the representa- 
tion of two States or two Administrations only, including the 
one they represent. 

The next meeting shall take place in 1877 at . . . 

Nevertheless, this meeting may be held sooner if a request 
to that effect be made by one-third at least of the members of 
the Union. 

Article 17 


The present convention shall come into force on the first of 
July, 1875. 

It is concluded for three years from that date. When that 
term shall have passed it shall be considered as indefinitely 
prolonged, but each contracting party shall have the right to 
withdraw from the Union on giving notice one year in advance. 


Article 18 


All the stipulations of the special treaties, concluded between 
the various States and Administrations, in so far as they may be 
at variance with the terms of the present convention, are 
abrogated, from the day of taking effect of the present con- 
vention. 

The present convention should be ratified as soon as possible 
and at the latest not later than three months previous to the 
date that it is to come into force.*5 


None of these articles as reported caused the Congress difficulty. 
Mr. Manis, the Spanish delegate, proposed to amend Article 16 
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by adding the phrase, The Congress shall fix each time, by a majority 
of votes, the place of meeting of the next Congress. But the motion 
received only one favorable vote as opposed to nineteen, and the ar- 
ticle as originally proposed, subject to arranging at a later time 
the place for the next Congress to be held, was adopted. Article 17 
was accepted without comment, and with the exception of a minor 
objection to Article 18 that was adjusted by a short amendment, 
this article was likewise approved.** The Belgian delegation then 
announced through Mr. Vinchent that it would prepare as an amend- 
ment to Article 10 of the original project, a new article relative to 
the relation of the countries of the union to foreign countries. The 
German delegation proposed a new motion which would determine 
the condition of entrance into the union of countries overseas that 
were not yet members, and Mr. Stephan offered, at the same time, 
to replace Article 11 of the project with the following provisions: 

The postal Administrations of the various countries com- 
posing the Union are competent to draw up by common con- 
sent in the form of detailed regulations all the measures of 
order and detail necessary with a view to the execution of the 
present convention. It is understood that the stipulations of 
these detailed regulations may always be modified by the com- 
mon consent of the Administrations of the Union. 

The several Administrations may make among themselves 
the necessary arrangements on the subject of questions which 
do not concern the Union as a whole, such as the regulation 
of exchange at the frontier, the determination of radii in ad- 
jacent countries within which a lower rate of postage may be 
taken, the conditions of the exchange of post office money 
orders and of letters with declared value, etc., etc.5? 


These provisions which were to form the new Article 12 were 
adopted. 

At the close of the fifth session of the Congress (September 23) 
practically all of the basic questions relative to the organization of 
the proposed postal union had been discussed. The original project 
had served surprisingly well in meeting the views of the delegates. 
Of some sixteen articles in both convention and réglement dealing 
with matters of organization that were considered to the end of the 
fifth session, only four offered conflicts of opinion that it was neces- 
sary to refer to committees to harmonize. Each of these, moreover, 
dealt with a matter that the original project had not touched—the 
organizations and functions of the international bureau. The sixth 
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session (September 24) opened with a motion on the part of the 





General Commission to replace Article 10 of the original project fc 
aca (regulating relations with countries foreign to the union) with an 
gE article to be designated Article 11. The first two clauses of the new It 
s4 proposal provided: nat 
at The relations of the countries of the Union with countries adi 
ERE foreign to the Union shall be regulated by separate conven- (Fi 
ee en which now exist or which may be concluded between as 
a them. 
; a The rates of postage chargeable for the conveyance beyond d’ 
; the limits of the Unions shall be determined by those conven- 
. tions; they shall be added, in such case, to the Union rate.** : 
: The remainder of the article made provision for the apportion- te 
ae ment of the union rates, principally as between the dispatching and ‘ 
4 % the receiving offices, and without opposition was adopted. At the : 
sf same time an article (16) was proposed by the General Commission ; 
a relative to the admission to the Union of overseas countries not yet Be 


members. It required that such countries deposit a declaration of 
intentions in the hands of the administration charged with the super- 
14 vision of the international bureau. They should declare acceptance 


re of the provisions of the union convention, pending ultimate arrange- 
: ments on the question of charges for maritime transport. Their ad- 
a hesion to the union must be preceded by an understanding among the 
j Administrations having postal conventions or direct relations with 
ti A them; such an understanding to be reached, if necessary, in a con- 
+ fi ference of the interested administrations and the administration de- 


eas siring admission. The agreement established, the supervising ad- 
; ministration was required to notify all members of the union to this 
re i) effect. If after a period of six weeks from the date of such com- 
i munication no objections were presented, the adhesion was to be 
considered as accomplished, and the process completed by a diplo- 
matic act between the government of the supervising administration 
and the government of the administration thus admitted to the 
union. Without serious amendment, the article was adopted, and 
the President then consulted the Congress as to the proper title to 
give to the completed convention. It was agreed to describe the 
document as follows: 


Treaty concerning the formation of a General Postal Union 
concluded between (enumerating the States and Administra- 


tions): 
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of the The undersigned, duly authorized to this effect, have by 
common consent, and subject to ratification, agreed upon the 





vith aa following stipulations:® 
he new It was further determined that a copy of the treaty with all sig- 

natures should be furnished to the representatives of each state or 
tries administration. And with a unanimous vote of nineteen ballots 
ven- (France and Great Britain not voting) the Congress then chose Paris 
een as the place for its next meeting. 
ond It was at the eighth session (September 30) that the réglement 
en- d'exécution now designated Réglement de détail et d’ordre was re- 

ported from the commission charged with its consideration. The 
tion. first sixteen articles dealt almost entirely with matters of postal 
y and technicalities, and were adopted (except article 12) with little dis- 
t the cussion. Article 17 as reported at this time embraced the provi- id 
sion sions for the international bureau, i. e., what had formerly been 
- yet debated as Articles a to g of the réglement. Their modification at 
n of this session was slight. The expenses of the bureau were raised from 
per- 50,000 to 75,000 francs, principally, it seems, because of the antic- 
in ipated services of a number of translators. In the section dealing 
ge- with the classification of states for purposes of the allocation of ex- i 
ad- penses, the United States was placed in the first class, Egypt in the ' 
the third, and Portugal in the fourth. The commission proposed to set 
‘th the first six months of each year as the period in which to send sta- f 
o. tistical information to the international office. It likewise recom- ’ 
a mended that the bureau, in preparing the formulas for this purpose, 
i take into consideration the suggestions adopted in 1872 by the 
i. Statistical Congress meeting at that year in St. Petersburg. This A 
* : recommendation, however, was consigned to the procés-verbal only. % 
= The remainder of the paragraphs (nine to sixteen) of Article 17 were 


adopted as formerly prescribed with only slight modifications. The 
suggestion that the journal be edited in English, German, and French 
was retained, and the administration of the country in which the 
next congress was to take place was directed to prepare with the 
aid of the international office, the work to be considered at the meet- 
ing. The President then asked the assembly if it would designate 
at this session the administration to be charged with organizing the 
international bureau. The question being resolved in the affirma- 
tive, the Congress proceeded to a selection by secret ballot. On the 
first count twenty-one votes were returned. Belgium received ten 
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and Switzerland ten. There was one blank. A new ballot was at 
once ordered, and the results were nine votes for the Belgian adminis. 
tration and twelve for the Swiss administration. To Switzerland, 
therefore, was charged the organization of the international bureau. 

At the ninth session (October 1) the treaty was again taken up 
and Articles 1, 7, 8, 9, II, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16 and 17 were adopted 
without discussion.* In considering Article 18 (now Article 19 
embodying the time and duration of the treaty) it was proposed to 
reduce the term fixed for the entering into force of the treaty to six 
months, it being felt that the delay of nine months to July 1, 1875, 
was too long a period. The motion, however, was rejected, and the 
article adopted without modification. Article 19 (the new Article 
20—the last one in the convention and the one providing for ratifi- 
cation) was amended by requiring that the act of ratifications should 
be exchanged at Berne. And at the twelfth session (October 9) the 
President invited the assembly to pronounce on the adoption of 
the completed document. The vote was taken by acclamation, 
and the treaty accepted unanimously.® 

It remained for the Congress to complete the discussion of the 
additional articles of the réglement. This was undertaken at the 
tenth session (October 2), and the remainder of the provisions dis- 
posed of without difficulty. Article 18 provided for the relation of 
certain dependencies to the union, and in the discussion of the 
article™ it was requested by Mr. Pilhal, supplementary delegate 
of Austria-Hungary, that Montenegro, although not represented at 
the Congress, be permitted to become part of the union by a simple 
declaration of adhesion to all stipulations of the treaty. This mo- 
tion was accepted, whereupon Mr. Pilhal further stated that the 
principality of Lichtenstein, whose postal service was dependent 
upon the Austrian administration, should be permitted to enjoy 
the benefits of the treaty. This declaration met with no opposition. 
Mr. Lessa, delegate of Portugal, then requested that in the article 
under discussion the phrase comme dépendances du Portugal be re- 
placed by comme faisant partie du Portugal, and Mr. Navasgqiies, 
delegate of Spain, made a similar request regarding the Spanish 
dependencies. Both motions were accepted. The articles were 
adopted with modifications,** and with few objections the remainder 
of the provisions were approved.* 

The eleventh session (October 6) was given to a final consideration 
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of the réglement. Article X XVII (now dealing with the international 
bureau) was amended to provide that the bureau should commence 
to function immediately after the exchange of ratifications of the 
treaty, and it was made more definite that additional copies of the 
journal to be issued by the bureau should be furnished at the request 
of the administrations.*? Great Britain requested during the con- 
sideration of Article XXIX (relative to the jurisdiction of the union 
over dependencies) that the island of Malta be mentioned as sub- 
ordinate to the postal administration of Great Britain.** This was 
adopted, and upon the proposal of the President a vote was taken 
on the réglement as a whole. It received the unanimous approval 
of the delegates.” 

This practically completed the work of the Congress. At the 
twelfth session (October 7) Mr. Besnier, delegate of France, again 
expressed his regrets that his government was not at that time able 
to sign the convention.” The President proposed, however, that a 
place be reserved for the signature of France in the appropriate place 
on the treaty on the same terms as the other countries. The sug- 
gestion was unanimously approved. The thirteenth session (October 
9, first session) was given to the adoption of a final protocol pro- 
viding that in case the French government failed to sign, the treaty 
was nevertheless obligatory upon all the other parties. And the 
fourteenth and closing session (October 9, second session) was de- 
voted to addresses expressive of the satisfaction of the work of the 
Congress and of the hopes of a new international order.” 

Viewed as an experiment in a new postal relation, the work of the 
Congress was revolutionary. It had reduced the maze of conflicting 
administrations to a single postal territory for the reciprocal exchange 
of correspondence between their post offices.% It had fixed the 
general union rate at twenty-five centimes for a single prepaid letter, 
but as a “measure of conversion’’ the option was reserved to each 
country, to levy a higher or lower rate to suit its monetary or other 
requirements, provided it did not exceed thirty-two centimes or go 
below twenty centimes. It proclaimed the simple definition that 


every letter which did not exceed fifteen grammes in weight was to 

be considered a single letter, and the charge upon letters exceeding 

that weight was to be increased by the single rate for every additional 

fifteen grammes or fraction thereof.* The rates on commercial 

documents, newspapers, books, pamphlets, music, visiting cards, 
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catalogs, etc., were disposed of on a similar basis—seven centimes 
for a single packet (i. e., not exceeding fifty grammes), with the 
option of altering such rate within the range of five and eleven cen- 
times, inclusive, the charge to increase by the single rate for each 
additional unit of fifty grammes.’® 

Article IX started with the significant provision that ‘Each Ad- 
ministration shall keepthe whole of thesums whichit collects 
Consequently, there will be no necessity on this head for any accounts 
between the several Administrations of the Union.”’ And the suc- 
ceeding article added the equally important concession: “The 
right of transit is guaranteed throughout the entire territory of the 
Union.”"* Such privilege was not, however, gratuitous, but it was 
placed on a uniform basis that indicated a new relationship: 

The dispatching office shall pay to the Administration of 
the territory providing the transit the sum of two francs per 
kilogramme for letters and twenty-five centimes per kilo- 
gramme for the several articles specified in Article 4 [i.e., com- 
mercial documents, newspapers, books, pamphlets, music, 
visiting cards, catalogs, etc.] . . . This payment may be 
increased to 4 francs for letters and to 50 centimes for the 
articles specified in Article 4, when a transit is provided of more 
than 750 kilometers in length over the territory of one Ad- 
ministration.77 


To ascertain the weight of the correspondence forwarded in tran- 
sit, it was provided that at certain times to be determined by com- 
mon agreement, there should be statistics taken over a two weeks 
period, the results of which should serve as a basis of the accounts 
of the administration until a revision might take place.7* 

The remainder of the Treaty (Articles XI-—XX) as well as the con- 
cluding articles of the Detailed Regulations (XXVII-XXX) dealt 
directly or indirectly with matters of organization. There was no 
essential change from the earlier decisions of the Congress. It re- 
mained only to give effect to the principles through actual applica- 
tion to the affairs of the Union. Article XI provided for the regu- 
lation of the relation of the countries of the Union with foreign 
countries, and was placed in the completed treaty substantially 
as adopted at the sixth session, September 24. Article XIV,” pro- 
viding that the stipulations of the present convention should in- 
volve no alteration in the interior postal legislation of any country, 
nor restrict the right of the contracting parties to maintain and to 
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‘imes conclude treaties as well as to provide for more restricted unions, ‘ 
| the was identical with the Article 12 of the second session. Article XV a 
cen- established the International Bureau: a 
each a 

Article XV a 
Ad- There shall be organized, under the name of the Interna- 


tional Office of the General Postal Union, a central office, i 
which shall be conducted under the surveillance of a Postal ; 


= Administration to be chosen by the Congress, and the ex- a 
uc penses of which shall be borne by all the Administrations a 
‘he of the contracting States. 


he This office shall be charged with the duty of collecting, 

ns publishing, and distributing information of every kind which 
concerns the international postal service; of giving, at the 

request of the parties concerned, an opinion upon questions in 4 

dispute; of making known proposals for modifying the detailed i: 

regulations; of giving notice of alterations adopted; of facilitat- 

ing operations relating to international accounts, especially 

in the cases referred to in Article 10 foregoing; and in general, of 

considering and working out all questions in the interest of the 


Postal Union.*®°® 


It remained for the Réglement (XXVII) to supply the details. 
Here is presented the numerous decisions of the Congress relating 
to organization and functions, the apportionment of expenses, the 
duties of the Bureau as a medium for communication between the d 
various countries of the Union and of its relation to the succeeding i 
Congresses. Article XVI of the Treaty contained all clauses agreed 
upon at the plenary sessions pertaining to the matter of arbitral | 


Saree 


procedure: i 
Article XVI o) 
In case of disagreement between two or more members of 
the Union as to the interpretation of the present treaty, the Y 
question in dispute shall be decided by arbitration. To that a 
end, each of the Administrations concerned shall choose another A 
member of the Union not interested in the affair. 
The decision of the arbitrators shall be given by an absolute 
majority of votes. 
In case of an equality of votes the arbitrators shall choose, 
with the view of settling the difference, another Administration val 
equally disinterested in the question in dispute.® A 


Article XVII provided for the entrance into the Union of coun- 
tries beyond the sea which did not at that time form part of it. 
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It was, with slight alteration in phraseology, the Article 16 of the 
sixth session, September 24. And Article XVIII brought together 
the regulations that the Congress had approved relative to its or. 
ganization and procedure: 


Article XVIII 


Every three years at least, a Congress of plenipotentiaries 
of the countries participating in the treaty shall be held with 
a view of perfecting the system of the Union, of introducing 
into it improvements found necessary, and of discussing com- 
mon affairs. 

Each country has one vote. 

Each country may be represented either by one or several 
delegates, or by the delegation of another country. 

Nevertheless, it is understood that the delegate or delegates 
of one country can be charged with the representation of two 
countries only, including the one they represent. 

The next meeting shall take place at Paris, in 1877. 

Nevertheless, the meeting may be held sooner, if a request 
to that effect be made by one-third at least of the members of 
the Union.*® 


Article XIX stipulated that the treaty come into force July 1, 
1875, that it be concluded for a period of three years from that date, 
and that when such time had expired, it be considered as indefinitely 
prolonged, but each contracting party reserved the right to withdraw 
from the Union on giving notice one year in advance. 

It remained for Article XX to conclude the agreement. It an- 
nulled (after July 1, 1875) all stipulations in special treaties existing 
between the various countries and administrations in so far as they 
might be at variance with the terms of the new agreement. It pro- 
vided, further, that the treaty be ratified as soon as possible, and 
at the latest, not later than three months previous to the date on 
which it was to come into effect— 


In faith of which, the plenipotentiaries of the governments 
of the countries above enumerated have signed it at Berne, 
the ninth of October, 1874. 


And there followed the signature of each country attending the 
Congress, with the single exception of France.™ 
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% Egypt, France, Great Britain, Greece, and Roumania. Jbid., 20, 









The United States delegate likewise lacked diplomatic powers (ibid., 36), ¥ 
33 In each instance (except in the case of France) such powers were re. des | 
ceived: Documents du Congres . . . 1874, Serbia and Turkey (58), 
Roumania (70), Egypt (54, 73-74), United States (85), Italy (100), Great 
Britain and Greece (109). France did not sign the convention at the L 
conclusion of the congress. | 
‘ 
te % Documents du Congres . . . 1874, pp. 15-16. The text of these oe 
ei rules is as follows: 
bh REGLEMENT POUR LES CONFERENCES 1 
; q Art. I - 
ae Chaque Etat ou Administration peut se faire représenter soit par 
h un ou par plusieurs délégués, soit par la délégation d’un autre Etat ou 
pas Administration. - 
up Toutefois il est entendu que le délégué ou les délégués d’un Etat de 
a ¥ or Administration ne pourront étre chargés que de la representation de 
23 deux Etats ou de deux Administrations, y compris celui ou celle 35 
a) qu’ils représentent. 
i Art. 2 Egy 
; Les fonctionnaires attachés aux membres délégués sont admis aux Fra 
He séances, mais sans avoir le droit de prendre la parole, ni de prendre pov 
: t part a la votation. du 
ii wes 
i La langue francaise est adoptée pour les discussions et pour les ‘3: 
eB actes de Conférences. ” 
i Art. 4 
¥ Le projet de convention communiqué aux Etats et Administrations 
24 sert de base pour les délibérations. 
- 
t i Art. 5 
| 2 . . *,° 
ak Tout délégué peut prendre part a la discussion des propositions 


soumises 4 la Conférence. 

Pour la votation, chacun des Etats et des Administrations con- 
tractants a droit a une voix et a une seule, soit que plusieurs délégués 
représentent un méme Etat ou une méme Administration, soit que 
deux Etats ou Administrations aient une représentation unique. 

Le délégué qui serait empéché par maladie d’assister 4 la Con- 
férence aura la faculté de charger de sa voix la délégation d’un autre 
Etat ou Administration. 


t 


Art. 6 


En régle générale, on ne reproduit, dans les procés-verbaux, que , 
la marche générale de la séance, |’indication des propositions avec 
un résume des motifs a l’appui et le résultat des délibérations. 

Toutefois, chaque délégué a le droit de réclamer l’insertion an- 
alytique ou in-extenso, au procés-verbal, de toute déclaration qu'il 
a faite, mais, dans ce cas, il est tenu de la fournir lui-méme par écrit, 
dans la soirée qui suit la séance. 
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Art. 7 


Chaque proposition mise en délibération est soumise 4 la votation. 
Le vote a lieu par appel nominal et suivant l’ordre alphabétique 





ere wr . , 
(55) des Etats ou Administration représentés. 
Great Art. 8 
at the Le Congrés peut renvoyer au prévois des commissions spéciales 
les questions soumises 4 sa délibération. Chaque membre du Con- 
these grés a le droit d’assister aux séances des commissions sans toutefois 
prendre part a la discussion. 
Art. 9 
Le résult des délibérations du Congrés sera résumé dans un projet 
de convention qui fera l’object d’un vote d’ensemble. 
oe Art. 10 
L’adoption de la convention mentionnée a l'article précédent reste 
at subordonnée al’approbation des Gouvernements contractants,échangée 
le dans les formes ordinaires. 
le 
35 The delegations chosen were: Germany, Austria-Hungary, Belgium, 
Egypt, Italy, Netherlands, Portugal, Russia, Sweden, and Switzerland. 
x France and Great Britain were at first designated, but declared that their 
. powers did not permit them to accept such an appointment Documents 
du Congres . . . 1874, pp. 16-17. 


36 Documents du Congres . . . 1874, pp. 3-7. The text of these articles 
is as follows: 
PROJET PRIMITIF 


Presenté 
Par L’Administration des Postes D’Allemagne 
et communiqué aux Etats et Administrations 
invités 4 se faire représenter 
Au Congrés 
Union Général des Postes 


Art. 1 


Les Etats participant 4 la présente convention seront considérés 
formant un seul territoire en ce qui concerne |’échange réciproque 
des correspondances entre leurs bureaux de poste. Ils seront dé- 
signés par le nom commun: “ Union générale des Postes.”’ 


Art. 12 


Les stipulations de la présente convention ne portent ni altération 
a la législation interne de chaque pays, ni restriction au droit des 
parties contractantes de conclure des traités ainsi que d’établir des 
unions plus restreintes en vue d’une amélioration progressive 


des rapports postaux. 
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En conséquence, il ne sera porté, par la présente convention, 
aucun préjudice aux confédération postales existant déja entre 
quelques territoires, pour ce qui touche les stipulations sur l’échange 
réciproque d’envois entre les pays en cause. 


Art. 13 


Dans le cas de dissentiment entre deux ou plusieurs membres de 
l’union relativement a |’interprétation de la présente convention, 
la question en litige devra étre réglée par jugement arbitral; A ces 
fins, chacune des Administrations en cause choisira un autre membre 
de l'Union qui n’est pas intéressé dans I’affaire. 

La décision des arbitres sera donnée 4 la majorité absolue des voix, 

En cas de partage des voix, les arbitres choisiront, pour trancher 
le différend, une autre Administration également désintéressée dans 


le litige. 
Art. 14 


Tous les trois ans au moins, un Congrés de plénipotentiaires des 
participants au traité sera reuni en vue de perfectionner le systéme 
de l'Union, d’y introduire les améliorations jugées nécessaires et de 
discuter des affaires communes. 

Chaque Etat sera représenté par une voix. Les pays qui ne se 
feraient pas directement représenter au Congrés auron la faculté de 
transférer leur voix 4 un autre membre de |’Union. 

On fera choix, 4 chaque Congrés, de l’endroit ot le Congrés suivant 
devra avoir lieu. 

Il ne pourra étre apporté aucune modification 4 la présent conven- 
tion en ce qui touche les tarifs et la question du transit si ce n'est 
a l’unanimité des voix des pays de |’Union représentés au Congrés. 


37 The project was composed of fourteen articles. In addition to provi- 
sions relative to international organization the remainder of the document 
dealt with more technical matters of postal reform. There was a classifica- 
tion of postal articles (Art. 2), provisions for uniformity of postal rates 
(Art. 3), miscellaneous proposals pertaining to matters of dispatch and 
reception (Arts. 4-8), and arrangements for the allocation of receipts, for 
gratuitous transit, and for the abolition of international accounts (Art. 
9g). Articles 10 and 11 provided for the relation of foreign countries to 
countries of the union. 


% It is of interest to note, however, that the first address made to the 
organized congress came from the Turkish delegate, Yanco Effendi Macridi, 
asking for the definite and total suppression ‘“‘de certain anomalies mal- 
heureusement aussi nombreuses que regrettables’’ which existed in the Orient 
in connection with the postal service; namely, the maintenance of foreign 
post offices within Turkish territory. Documents du Congres . . . 1874, 
pp. 20-22. The view of the Congress was, however, that such a question 
was beyond its competence, and moreover, of a limited interest to the 
assembled delegates. The president so ruled and declared the incident 
closed. Jbid., 23. 
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® Documents du Congres . . . 1874, pp. 24, 32. 


“0 Jbid., 32. The text was as follows: Les stipulations de la présente 
convention ne portent ni altération a la législation postale interne de 
chaque pays, ni restriction au droit des parties contractantes de maintenir 
et de conclure des traités ainsi que de maintenir de d’établir des Unions 
plus restreintes, en vue d’une amélioration progressive des rapports 


postaux. 

“1 The International Telegraph Union was the first important interna- 
tional administrative union to be established. It was formed on the 
invitation of France at a conference held in Paris in 1865. Twenty states 
were represented by their diplomatic agents in Paris, assisted by expert 
delegates. The first regular conference took place at Vienna, June, 1868. 
Its most important act was the establishment of a bureau having its seat 
at Berne, and acting as a central organ of the union. The bureau began 
operation on January 1, 1869, under the supervision of the Swiss govern- 
ment. Its duty was to collect information concerning international teleg- 
raphy, to attend to requests for changes in rates and service, and to give 
notice of such changes, and to make special studies and investigations of 
interest to the union. Reinsch, Paul S. Public International Unions, op. 
cit., 15-19; Moynier, Gustave. Les Bureaux Internationaux des Unions 
Universelles. Genéve, 1892. Bureau International des Administrations 
Télégraphiques, pp. 13-36; Roland, Louis. De la correspondance postale 
et télégraphique dans les relations internationals. Paris, 1901; Poinsard, 
Léon. Etudes de Droit International Conventionnel. Premiére série. Paris, 
1894. Pp. 278-303. For treaty see Archives Diplomatiques, (Paris, 
1861—), 1869, I, 176-203, for documents, ibid., 204-210. 

« Documents du Congrés . . . 1874, pp. 32-33- 


“ Tbid., 55. It was announced, however, at the third session that Mr. 
Vinchent had deposited in the bureau of the Congress a proposal for the 
creation of an international office similar to that of the International 
Telegraph Union. Documents du Congrés . . . 1874, p. 43. 


“ Documents du Congres . . . 1874, p. 55. The text of these articles 
reads as follows: 


Art. 13 


Une Administration postale, désignée par le Congrés, prendra les 
mesures propres a faciliter, dans un intérét commun, |’exécution et l’ap- 
plication de la présente convention. 

Elle organisera, sous le nom de Bureau international des Adminis- 
trations postales, un service central qui fonctionnera sous sa haute 
surveillance, et dont les frais seront supportés par toutes les Ad- 
ministrations des Etats contractants. 

Ce bureau sera chargé de coordonner, de publier et de distribuer 
les renseignements de toute nature qui intéressent le service interna- 
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tional des postes, d’émettre un avis sur les questions litigieuses, 
d’instruire les demandes de modification au réglement d’exécution, 
de notifier les changements adoptés, de faciliter les opérations de 
la comptabilité internationale, notamment dans les relations prévues 
a l’art. 10 ci-dessus et, en général, de procéder aux études et aux 
travaux dont il serait saisi dans l’intérét de l’Union postale. 


Art. 14 (13 ancien) 

En case de dissentiment entre deux ou plusieurs, membres de 
l'Union dans |’interprétation de la présente convention, la question 
en litige sera soumise, en premiére instance, a l’avis motivé du Bureau 
international institué par l’article précédent. 

Si l’accord ne peut s’établir conformément a cet avis, la question 
sera réglée par jugement arbitralet . . . (le reste comme au projet). 


“6 Documents du Congres . . . 1874, pp. 55-56. The text read as 

follows: Il sera organisé sous le nom de Bureau international de 

l'Union générale des postes un service central qui fonctionnera sous 
la haute surveillance d’une Administration postale désignée par le 

Congrés, et dont les frais seront supportés par toutes les Administra- 

tions des Etats contractants. 

46 The delegates of France and Great Britain took no part in the voting 
after the opening session of the Congress. Documents du Congres . 
1874, p. 54, note. 

47 The amendment read, dans le cas on cet avis lui est demandé. Docu- 
ments du Congrés . . . 1874, p. 56. 


# Ibid., 56. The motion of Mr. Lahovari received expression, however, 
only in the procés-verbal. 

* This was the classification adopted by the International Telegraph 
Union. The proposal classified the states as follows: First class, Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, France, Great Britain, Italy, Russia, and Turkey; 
second class, Spain; third class, Belgium, Netherlands, Roumania, and 
Sweden; fourth class, Denmark, Norway, and Switzerland; fifth class, 
Greece, Portugal, and Serbia; sixth class, Luxemburg. 

5° At the end of the third session (September 21), the president proposed 
a, special commission to prepare a réglement d’exécution (Documents du 
Congrés . . . 1874, p. 43). The motion was adopted and the following 
delegations were placed upon it: Germany, Austria-Hungary, Belgium, 
Spain, Norway, Netherlands, Roumania, Russia, Serbia,and Switzerland. 
At the fifth meeting (September 23) Mr. Hofstede, delegate of the Nether- 
lands, reported the commission to be organized with himself as president, 
Mr. Poggenpohl, delegate of Russia, as rapporteur, and Mr. Steinhauslin, 
Secretary-General of Swiss Posts, as secretary, (Ibid., 59). 


5t Documents du Congres . . . 1874, p. 58. 
8 Thid., 58. 
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SDocuments du Congres . . . 1874, p. 58: The text read as follows: 
Le Bureau international devra se tenir, en tout temps, a la disposition 
des membres de 1’Union, pour leur fournir, sur les questions relatives 
au service international des postes, les renseignements spéciaux dont 
ils pourraient avoir besoin. 

Lorsqu’il sera soumis aux Administrations la solution d’une ques- 
tion qui réclame l’assentiment de tous les membres de l’Union postale, 
ceux qui n’auront point fait prevenir leur réponse dans le délai de 
quatre mois seront considérés comme consentants. 


& Documents du Congrés . . . 1874, p. 58. 


86 Documents du Congres . . . 1874, pp. 59-60. The text of the articles 


reads as follows: 


Article 16 


Tous les trois ans au moins, un Congrés de plénipotentiaires des 
pays participants au traité sera réuni en vue de perfectionner le systéme 
de |’Union, d’y introduire les améliorations jugées nécessaires et de 
discuter les affaires communes. 

Chaque Etat ou Administration a une voix. 

Chaque Etat ou Administration peut se faire représenter, soit par 
un ou par plusieurs délégués, soit par la délégation d’un autre Etat 
ou Administration. 

Toutefois, il est entendu que le délégué ou les délégués d’un Etat 
ou Administration ne pourront étre chargés que de la représentation de 
deux Etats ou de deux Administrations, y compris celui ou celle qu’ils 
représentent. 

La prochain réunion aura lieu en 1877 a. . 

Toutefois, l’époque de cette réunion sera avancée, si la demande 
en est faite par le tiers au moins des participants. 


Art. 17 


La présent convention entrera en viguer le 1% juillet 1875. 

Elle est conclue pour un terme de trois ans aprés cette date. Passé 
ce terme, elle sera considérée comme indéfiniment prolongée, mais 
chaque partie contractante aura le droit de se retirer le 1’Union aprés 
trois ans, moyennant un avertissement donné une année a I’avance. 


Art. 18 


Sont abrogés, 4 partir du jour de la mise a exécution de la présente 
convention, toutes les dispositions des traités speciaux conclus entre 
les divers Etats et Administrations, pour autant qu’elles ne seraient 
pas conciliables avec les terms de la présente convention. 

La présente convention sera ratifiée aussit6t que faire se pourra et, 
au plus tard, trois mois avant la date de la mise en exécution. 


56 The objection was that Article 18 might be considered as in contradic- 
This difficulty was avoided by adding the words sans 
préjudice des dispositions de L’article 12. Documents du Congrés 
1874, p. 60. 
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57 Documents du Congrés . . . 1874, p.61. The text reads: 

Les Administrations postales des divers pays qui composent I’Union 
sont compétentes pour arréter d’un commun accord, dans un régle- 
ment, toutes les mesures d’ordre et de détai¥ nécessaires en vue de 
l’exécution de la présente convention. II est entendu que les disposi- 
tions de ce réglement pourront toujours étre modifiées d’un commun 
accord entre les Administrations de l'Union. 

Les différentes Administrations peuvent prendre entre elles les 
arrangements nécessaires au sujet des questions qui ne concernent . 
pas l’ensemble de |’Union, comme le réglement des rapports a la 
frontiére, la fixation de rayons limitropes avec taxe réduite, les condi- 
tions de l’échange des mandats de poste et des lettres avec valeur 
déclarée, etc., etc. 


58 Documents du Congres . . . 1874, p. 64. The text reads: 

Les relations des Etats de l’Union avec des Etats étrangers 4 
I’Union seront réglées par des conventions particuliéres conclues ou a 
conclure entre les dits Etats. 

Ces conventions détermineront les ‘taxes A percevoir pour le trans- 

rt au-dela des limites de |’Union, lesquelles taxes seront ajoutées, 
B cas échéant, a la taxe de l’Union. 


Documents du Congres . . . 1874, p. 64. The text read: 

L’entrée dans I’Union des pays d’outre-mer n’en_faisant pas encore 
partie sera admise aux conditions suivantes: 

1° Ils déposeront leur déclaration entre les mains de l’Administra- 
tion chargée de la gestion du Bureau international. 

2° Ils se soumettront aux stipulations du traité de l’Union, sauf 
entente ultérieure au sujet des frais de transport maritime. 

3° Leur adhésion a l’Union doit étre précédée d’un entente entre 
les Administrations ayant des conventions postales et des relations 
directes avec l’Administration qui désire adhérer. 

4° L’entente dont il est fait mention au [Par. 3] aura lieu, au besoin, 
dans une réunion des Administrations intéressées et de l’Administra- 
tion qui désire adhére. Cette réunion sera convoquée par |’Adminis- 
tration gérante. 

5° Cette entente établie, l’Administration gérante en fera com- 
munication a tous les membres de l'Union générale des Postes. 

6° Sidans un délai de six semaines, a partir de la date de cette com- 
munication, des objections ne sont pas représentées, l’adhésion sera 
considérée comme accomplie et il en sera fait communication par 
Administration gérante 4 |’Administration qui a adhére . 
L’adhésion définitive sera constatée par un acte diplomatique entre 
le Gouvernement de l’Administration gérante et le Gouvernement 
de l’Administration admise dans |’Union. 


6° Documents du Congres . . . 1874, p. 65. 

Traité concernant la création d’un Union générale des postes, 
conclu entre (enumeration des Etats et Administrations). 

Les soussignés, diiment autorisés a cet effet, ont arrété d’un commun ¢ 
accord et sous réserve de ratification, les stipulations suivantes: 
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Article 12 dealing with the question of printed matter in the mails 
was referred back to the commission for further action. Documents du 


congres . . . 1874, p. 79. 
See Traité concernant la création d'une Union Générale des Postes 
. Traité, Documents du Congrés . . . 1874, pp. 139-148; also United 


States Statutes at Large, vol. XIX (1877): Treaty concerning the formation 
of a General Postal Union . . . October 9, 1874, pp. 577-587. 

®& Documents du Congres . . . 1874, p. 127. France abstained from 
voting. The treaty as adopted at the end of the ninth session (October 1) 
is printed as an annex to that session, Documents du Congrés . . . 1874, 
pp. 91-97- 

& Documents du Congres . . . 1874, pp. 100, 102. 

65 The article read as follows: (Documents du Congrés, 1874, p. 100). 


Art. 18 
Seront considérés comme faisant partie de Il’Union générale des 


postes: 
1° L’Islande et les files Faroe, comme faisant partie du Denmark. 


2° Les iles Baléares, les tles Canaries, les possessions espagnoles de 
la céte septentrionale d’Afrique et les établissements de poste de 
l'Espagne sur la c6te occidentale du Maroc, comme dépendances de 
l’Espagne. 

3° L’Algérie, comme faisant partie de la France. 

4° Madére et les Acores, comme dépendances du Portugal. 

5° Le Grand-Duché de Finlande, comme faisant partie intégrante 
de l’Empire de Russie. 


6 Documents du Congres . . . 1874, pp. 102-108. The number of the 
articles of the réglement to this point have, in many cases, no significance 
in the completed document. At the end of the tenth session the Commis- 
sion announced a complete coordination and classification of all articles 
for the next session. Many changes in order were made. 


&? Documents du Congrés . . . 1874, pp. 112-113. 

% Jbid., 113, comme relevant de |’Administration postale de la Grande- 
Bretagne. 

® The French delegation again abstained from voting. The Projet de 
détail et d’ordre as considered at this time is printed as an annex to the 
eleventh session (October 6), Documents du Congrés . . . 1874, pp. 
114-124. 

70 At the eighth session (September 30) at the suggestion of Mr. Vinchent, 
the Congress had unanimously requested the French delegate to ask for 
new instructions of his government with a view to authorizing the signing of 
the convention with reservations. The French government replied, how- 
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ever, that it would first be necessary to submit the questions raised at the 
Congress to the national assembly. But hopes were expressed that France 


would ultimately join the union. Documents du Congres. . . 1874, 
pp. 82-83, 126. 


1 Documents du Congres . . . 1874, pp. 131-136. 


7 Documents du Congrés . . . 1874. Traité Concernant la Création 
d'une Union Générale des Postes, pp. 139-148. Article I. Documents of 
the Congress may be found as follows: Protocol Final Relatif au Traité, 
p. 152; Réglement de détail et d’ordre pour l'exécution du traité concernant Ig 
création d’une Union Générale des Postes, pp. 155-164. The treaty was 
signed in the French language only, but English translations of each docu- 
ment may be found in The Statutes at Large of the United States of America, 
vol. XIX (December, 1875 to March, 1877); Treaty concerning the forma- 
tion of a General Postal Union, signed at Berne, October 9, 1874, pp. 577-587; 
Final Protocol Relative to the Treaty, pp. 588-589; Procés-verbal. Exchange 
of ratifications, pp. 590-592; Detailed Regulations for the Execution of the 
Treaty concerning the formation of a General Postal Union, concluded at Berne, 
October 9, 1874, pp. 592-609. 


%3 The text (Traité, Article III) reads comme mesure de transition. 


% Traité, Article III. The Réglement (XXIV) provided, moreover, that 
countries which had not adopted the decimal metric system of weight might 


substitute half an ounce for fifteen grammes and two ounces for fifty 
grammes. 


75 Traité, Article IV. 
76 Traité, Article X. 
77 Traité, Article X. The text reads: 


L’Office expéditure paiera a l’Administration du territoire de transit 
une bonification de 2 francs par kilogramme pour les lettres et de 25 
centimes par kilogramme pour les envois spécifiés 4 l’art. 4 . . 
Cette bonification peut étre portée a 4 francs pour les lettres et A 50 cen 
times pour les envois spécifiés a l’art. 4, lorsqu’il s’agit d’un transit 
de plus de 750 kilométres sur le territoire d’une méme Administration. 


Rates for sea-transit were treated separately in the same article. 


% The Réglement (XVIII) provided that such period should be seven 
consecutive days beginning with the first of August and first of December, 
1875, respectively. The statistics thus obtained were to hold until June 30, 
1876. Subsequent periods were to begin June 1 and December 1, respec- 
tively. It was provided, however, that each office might demand a revision 
first, in case of any important modification in the direction of corre- 
spondence and second, at the expiration of a year after the date of the last 
account, These requirements, however, did not apply to the Indian mail 
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nor to the United States railroads between New York and San Francisco. 
These still formed the object of separate agreements between the Adminis- 
trations concerned. Traité, Article X. 


® Article XII provided for the international exchange of post office money 


orders, and Article XIII, for the preparation of the Réglement. 


8 The text reads: 

Il sera organisé, sous le nom de Bureau International de I’Union 
général des Postes, un office central qui fonctionnera sous la haute 
Svelllance d’une Administration postale désignée par le Congrés, 

et dont les frais seront supportés par toutes les Administrations des 
Etats contractants. 

Ce bureau sera chargé de coordonner, de publier et de distribuer 
les renseignements de toute nature qui intéressant le service interna- 
tional des postes, d’émettre, 4 la demande des parties en cause, un avis 
sur les questions litigieuses, d’instruire les demandes de modification 
au réglement d’exécution, de notifier, les changements adoptés, de facil- 
iter les opérations de la comptabilité internationale, notamment 
dans les relations prévues a l'art. 10 ci-dessus et, en général, de 
procéder aux études et aux travaux dont il serait saisi dans |’intérét 
de |’Union postale. 


81 The text reads: 


En cas de dissentiment entre deux ou plusieurs membres de I’Union 
relativement a |’interprétation du présent traité, la question en litige 
devra étre réglée par jugement arbitral; 4 cet effet, chacune des 
Administrations en cause choisira un autre membre de |’Union qui 
ne soit pas intéressé dans l’affaire. 

La décision des arbitres sera donnée a la majorité absolue des voix. 

En case de partage des voix, lesarbitres choisiront, pour trancher le 
geent. une autre Administration également désintéressée dans le 
itige. 


82 The text reads: 


Tout les trois ans au moins, un Congrés de plénipotentiaires des pays 
participant au traité sera réunien vu de perfectionner le systéme de 
l'Union, d’y introduire les améliorations jugées nécessaires et de 
discuter les affaires communes. 

Chaque pays a une voix. 

Chaque pays peut se faire représenter, soit par un ou par plusieurs 
délégués, soit par la délégation d’une autre pays. 

Toutefois il est entendu que le délégué ou les délégués d’un pays ne 
pourront étre chargés que de la représentation de deux pays, y compris 
celui qu’ils représentent. 

La prochain réunion aura lieu 4 Paris en 1877. 

Toutefois, l’époque de cette réunion sera avancée, si la demande 
en est faite par le tiers au moins des membres de |’Union. 


88 The text reads: 


En foi de quoi les plénipotentiaires des Gouvernements des pays 
ci-dessus énumérés l’ont signé 4 Berne, le 9 October, 1874. 
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* A delay in the exchange of ratifications was prolonged by common 
consent. The plenipotentiaries of the various governments concerned 
met at Berne, May 3, 1875. The representative of the French gover. 
ment, Count d’Harcourt, announced that France adhered to the treaty, 
subject to the approval of the National Assembly, with three reseryg. 
tions: (1) the convention might enter into force, so far as France was con. 
cerned, as late as the first of January, 1876; (2) the compensation to be 
paid for territorial transit should be adjusted according to the actual route 
traversed; (3) there should be no modification made in relation to the 
tariffs established in the treaty, except by the unanimous vote of the 
countries of the Union. After a modification of the second reservation at 
the suggestion of the Russian delegate, they obtained the assent of the 
other countries. The signature of France was then affixed to the treaty, 
Procés-verbal, Exchange of ratifications. United States Statutes at Large, 
XIX, 590, 
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SUMMARY OF THE WORK OF THE UNIVERSAL POSTAL 
UNION SINCE 1874 


CONGRESSES AND CONFERENCES! 


In order that postal legislation may be brought into harmony with 
new interests and with the material progress of civilization, Inter- 
national Congresses—which have justly been called Postal Parlia- 
ments—meet every few years. The Congress of Madrid is the only 
one which, on account of the war, had to be postponed. It is planned 
to hold the next Congress in London in 1929. 

A Postal Congress is convened by the Government of the country 
in which the Congress is to meet. The following Committees are 
appointed: 

Ist Committee, to study the proposals concerning the Uni- 
versal Postal Convention. 


2d Committee, to study the proposals concerning insured 
articles and postal parcels. 


3d Committee, to study the proposals concerning money 
orders, collection orders, postal transfers, and subscriptions to 
newspapers and periodicals. 


At the last Congresses there has also been appointed a Commis- 
sion d'Etudes entrusted with arranging the wording of the Acts of 
the Union to be submitted to the deliberations of the Congress. 
There are also Sub-Committees for special questions, as for instance 
at Madrid to study the question of the monetary standard. 

When the work of the Committees is concluded the Congress meets 
in plenary sittings. These are presided over by the Postmaster- 
General of the country in which the Congress meets. The President 
is assisted by the Director of the International Bureau as Vice-Presi- 
dent and by the Chairman of the Committees. The Secretaries of 
the International Bureau form the secretariat of the Congress. The 
delegates to the Congress must be invested with powers enabling 
them to bind their Governments. A country may have ratified 
the Act of a Congress or not, but on the day fixed must be prepared 

1 Compiled from a report made on August 31, 1926, by M. Garbini, Director of the 


International Bureau of the Universal Postal Union, before a group of American pro- 
fessors visiting Geneva as guests of the Carnegie Endowment. 
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to execute it or withdraw from the Union. Even if a State has not 
ratified the Convention or one or other of the articles of the Régle. 
ment, it is nevertheless considered as forming a part of the Union, and 
in reality it applies the decisions of the Congress concerning the 
said Convention or Réglement as if it had done so.? 

Extraordinary Congresses may be convened when a demand for 
such is made or approved by at least two-thirds of the contracting 
countries on agreement with the International Bureau. Conferences 
entrusted with purely administrative questions may be convened 
on the demand of at least two-thirds of the Contracting States, 
They are convened on agreement with the International Bureay, 

The Conference of Paris, 1863, and the Congress of Berne, 1874, 
have been described in detail in Mr. Sly’s article. Subsequent con- 
gresses and conferences have been held as follows: 

The Conference of Berne of 1876 gave more precision to the 
Spetenase fundamental prescriptions of the Congress of 1874 and 
of 1876 extended them to a larger number of countries.* 

In 1878, the Congress of Paris had reduced the sea transit rates, 
Cou of fixing them at 15 francs per kilo of letters and postcards 
of 1878 and 1 franc per kilo of other articles, (the Conference of 
Berne of 1876 had fixed them at 25 fr. and 1 fr. respectively); it 
fixed at 25 centimes the postage for single letters; it created the 
Arrangements for the exchange of money orders and insured articles; 
it laid the foundation of a Convention concerning postal parcels, 
a question which was referred to the International Bureau and 
Spetemenee which was decided at the Conference of Paris of 1880. 
of 1880 This Conference created the service of uninsured postal 
parcels not exceeding 3 kilogrammes. 

2The Union Countries have the right among themselves to maintain and conclude 
separate treaties and limited Unions with the object of lowering the rates or making im- 
provements in their services. The International Convention does not affect the legisla- 
tion of the individual countries as to what is not foreseen in the Acts. 

3 Requests of adhesion to the Postal Union must be made to the Government of the 
Swiss Confederation which transmits these requests to the contracting states of the Union. 
In 1876 India and the French Colonies entered the Union, followed in 1877 by Brazil, Japan, 
and Persia, and in 1878 by the Argentine Republic and Canada. The membership contin- 


ued to increase until the only countries which do not now form part of the Union are as 
follows: 


In Africa, Nigeria and Northern Rhodesia. 

In Asia, Afghanistan, Arabia, the Malay States of Johore and Trengganu, the Laccadive 
and Maladive Islands, the State of the Alaouites and Transjordania. 

In Oceania, The Tonga or Friendly Islands. 


Every contracting State is free to withdraw from the Union by notice given one year in 

advance by its Government to the Government of the Swiss Confederation. Up to the 

resent time there have been but two withdrawals: The British Colony of Nigeria and the 
te of the Alaouites. 
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The Congress of Lisbon of 1885 created the express delivery serv- 
ice, authorized the transmission of gold and silver Congress 
articles, precious stones, jewels, and other valuable of 1885 
articles through the post; it sanctioned the use of private postcards, 
created the Arrangements concerning international collection orders, 
introduced the service of cards of identity and the preparation of 
general statistics. 

The Conference of Brussels of 1890 drew up a plan Conference of 
concerning subscriptions to newspapers and periodicals. 890 

Among the innovations introduced by the Congress of Vienna were, 
the obligation for all Union Countries to issue postcards SE 
with reply paid and the permission to send unpaid post- of 1891 
cards on the same conditions as unpaid letters, and it adopted with- 
out any material alteration the plan of the Arrangement of the Con- 
ference of Brussels concerning newspaper subscriptions. It also 
decided on the publication of an alphabetic dictionary of all the 
post offices of the world to be kept up to date, and added to the 
duties of the International Bureau that of acting as clearing-house 
for the settlement of accounts of all description relative to the in- 
ternational service between the Administrations which claim its 
assistance. 

The Congress of Washington raised the maximum of trade charges 
on insured letters and boxes to 1000 francs and the Se hn 
weight of postal parcels to 5 kilogrammes; it lowered of 1897 
the transit rates and prepared the way for the reforms which were 
introduced by the Congress of Rome; it decided on the publication, 
in book form, of official information concerning the execution of 
the international postal treaties. 

It was the thorny and important question of transit which was 


the most debated at Rome. All the prescriptions re- pg ame 
lating thereto were altered and the transit rates again of 1906 


lowered. The weight of the single letter was raised to 20 gr. and the 
rate for every additional 20 gr. was reduced to 15 centimes. The 
ounce of 28 gr. was accepted as equivalent of 20 gr. 

A very interesting innovation was the reply-coupon. The need 
for a universal postage stamp has long been felt and the creation of 
one has been discussed at several Congresses. Up till now, how- 
ever, it has not been possible to overcome the difficulties in the way 
of its adoption; Mr. de Stephan, at the Congress of Berne, looked 
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upon it as the last ideal to be attained. The system of reply-coupog 
decided upon was that presented by Great Britain. The coupons 
are manufactured under the superintendence of the Internationa] 
Bureau and supplied at cost price to the Administrations which 
sell them. The present price of the coupon is at least 40 centimes 
or the equivalent in the currency of the country in which it is sold— 
this prohibits speculation on the exchange—and it can be exchanged 
in any country of the Union for a postage stamp or stamps repre. 
senting the value of a single letter from the country of origin. It 
must be exchanged within the six months following the month of 
issue. 

These reply-coupons have done excellent service. If the Adminis. 
trations should consider it necessary, for the prevention of specula- 
tion, they may limit the number of coupons which shall be sold to 
or exchanged by one and the same person in one day. So it is that 
France has decided that only one coupon may be sold to the same 
person in one day; the number that may be exchanged in French 
post offices from other Union countries is however not limited, 

In consideration of the vogue for illustrated postcards, the Con- 
gress of Rome had to establish some uniformity in the very varied 
regulations which existed regarding them in the different Union 
countries, 

To satisfy a wish expressed by the First Hague Peace Conference 
(1899), it was decided that correspondence concerning prisoners of 
war should henceforth be post free. This favor extends to insured 
articles, money orders, and parcels (with the exception of those sent 
cash on delivery). This measure was especially appreciated during 
the war of 1914-1918. 

It was decided at the Congress of Rome that the next Congress 


Coe should take place at Madrid at the end of 1912 or in the 
of 1920 course of 1913; it could, however, not be convened until 


September 1914. Then came the war and it was indefinitely post- 
poned. After the armistice in 1918 the postal relations which had 
so long been dislocated or interrupted were gradually resumed. The 
economic conditions of all the countries of the world having been 
entirely changed, the proposals which had been prepared in view 
of a Congress in 1914 were no longer applicable. New proposals had 
to be made and when the Congress met at Madrid in 1920 there were 
2248 to be discussed against 798 which had been presented to the 
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Congress of Rome. This Congress lasted 61 days during which 77 
sittings were held. That of Rome had lasted 50 days and had 49 
sittings. The ruling question was how to reestablish commercial 
relations dislocated by the monetary crisis. The sub-committee 
formed for the purpose examined the question from the following 


three points of view: 

1. In what currency should the transit rates in future be 
fixed? It was decided that the transit rates should be based 
on the gold franc. 

2. On what basis and in what way should the monetary 
standard be chosen? This gave rise to two proposals. One 
from Sweden, that it should be left to the creditor and debtor 
offices to arrange between themselves into what currency they 
would convert the gold franc. The second proposal, made 
by the French delegation, was on the same principle, but it 
admitted only one standard and took as basis of conversion 
the currency of the country which fulfilled the following three 
conditions: a. the highest rate of exchange; b. free circula- 
tion of gold; c. facility of exchanging banknotes for gold at 
sight. These three conditions being united in the United 
States of America, the French delegation proposed to fix the 
value of the gold franc at 10.000/51.825 of the value of the 
American dollar, with this reservation that in case of one of 
the three conditions being no longer fulfilled by the United 
States of America, the gold franc should be fixed according to 
the currency of any other country which fulfilled the three 
conditions and which should be indicated by the creditor office 
to the debtor office. The Belgian delegation proposed a com- 
promise between the two ideas, and the Sub-Committee adopted 
the French proposal with the reservation that the debtor and 
creditor offices could always agree between themselves to choose 
another standard. 

3. Shall the decisions taken by the Congress have only a 
future efficacy or can they be applied also to the accounts 
already settled or still to be settled? No resolution was taken; 
but the words “francs effectifs’’ in the Acts of Rome were 
interpreted as having the signification of ‘gold francs.”’ 


The Congress of Madrid had the delicate task of finding an elastic 
tariff for correspondence. It fixed a maximum and minimum between 
which each country could vary its postage rates according to its own 
financial needs, on condition that the equivalents be not higher than 
the rates fixed by the Convention (50 gold centimes for the single 
letter and 25 centimes for each subsequent postage) nor less than 
the rates in force on October 1, 1920, that is to say under the régime 
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of the Convention of Rome, namely 25 centimes for the single letter 
and 15 centimes for each subsequent postage. 

No alteration was made in the transit question, but it was decided 
that the statistics relating thereto should be made every three ip. 
stead of every six years. 

The Congress of Madrid made a new Arrangement concerning 
postal transfers. It also created the Commission d’Etudes. 

The Congress of Stockholm was marked by important decisions 
cae ‘of | of which however only the principal ones can be indi. 
of 1924 § cated here. The Congress adopted as monetary unit 
the gold franc of 100 centimes of a weight of 10/31 of a gramma and 
of a fineness of 0.900. It reduced the international postage rates, 
reducing that of letters to 25 centimes for the first weight of 20 
grammes and 15 centimes for every additional 20 grammes. Each 
country is however at liberty to raise these rates 60 per cent or re- 
duce them 20 per cent. 

Certain transit rates were reduced by about half. 

Special regulations were made with regard to air services, of which 
the following are the most important: The transit rates do not apply 
to air services; the Postal Administrations of the Countries served 
directly by air services fix by agreement with the Companies con- 
cerned the rates for conveyance applicable to the mails loaded at 
the air-ports in their respective territories for the services performed 
by the machines of these Companies. The Congress thus laid the 
basis for more extensive regulation of the air services on a subse- 
quent occasion. 

The Congress of Stockholm coincided with the fiftieth anniversary 
of the foundation of the Universal Postal Union which was brilliantly 
celebrated at Stockholm. 

The Agenda will probably include among other subjects the 
following: 

Ramone yp The standardizing and the reduction of postage 
held in 1929 rates. 

Regulations for the air services. 

Acceptance of postal parcels in the air mails. 

Simplification of the work of the Congresses. 

Transit charges: territorial transit; sea transit. 

It is probable that in the not very distant future the Universal 

* See p. 51. 
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Postal Union will be called upon to take up the question of post office 
savings banks and the universal postage stamp. 


INTERNATIONAL BUREAU 


The International Bureau is situated at Berne. It is placed under 
the supervision of the Swiss Post Office but its organization is in 
the hands of its Director. The staff consists of nine persons, a Direc- 
tor, a Vice-Director, two Secretaries, an Assistant-Secretary, a 
Registrar, a Clerk, an assistant Clerk, and a Typist. This staff 
prepares the work of the Congresses and Conferences. In the inter- 
yal between the Congresses it deals with the requests for modifica- 
tion or interpretation of the provisions of the Acts of the Union. 
It makes examinations and investigations of common interest and 
furnishes the Administrations with any information they may re- 
quire. At the request of the parties concerned it gives an opinion 
upon questions in dispute. 

The International Bureau is not only entrusted with the printing 
and distribution of the Acts of the Postal Congresses but also of va- 
rious other documents, dictionaries and digests of information re- 
quired by the Administrations, a list of which is contained in the 
Universal Postal Convention. It publishes an Annual Report in 
which it gives account of its management and details of its work. 
This report gives at the same time an outline of the activity of the 
Universal Postal Union and the principal questions it has had to 
deal with during the course of the year. 

The International Bureau also publishes a monthly magazine 
entitled the “Union Postale” in German, English, French, and 
Spanish, the first number of which was published on October 1, 
1875. It contains in its most recent form technical articles con- 
tributed by the various contracting states and articles on the in- 
ternal organization of different countries. It gives information re- 
lating to jurisprudence postage rates, changes among the superior 

staff, and a list of the latest issues of postage stamps. 
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LIST OF PUBLICATIONS 


i Saterentionsl Conciiation sot wee the BR fhe American 
ssociat: ternatio ‘o ion, No. 1, » 190 0. 199, J 
on for In! ee 290 une, 


1924. These documents present the views of 
of many countries on vital international problems and reproduce the texts 


of official treaties, diplomatic correspondence and draft plans for interna- 
tional projects such as the Permanent Court of International Justice. The 
most recent publications are listed below. A complete list will be sent pee 
oe to International Conciliation, 405 West 117th Street, New York 
ity. 
217. Peasant Conditions in Russia, 1925, by Jean Efremoff, Former Minister 
of Justice in the Provisional Government of Russia. 
February, 1926. 
218. a Le of Pacific Relations, by J. Merle Davis, General Secretary. 
arch, 1926. 
219. The Fourth Year of the Permanent Court of International Justice, by 
Manley O. Hudson, Bemis Professor of International Law, Harvard 


Law School. 


April, 1926. 
220. Diesstesaiee and American Foreign Policy. Articles by James T. 
ee Tasker H. Bliss, David Hunter Miller and Joseph P. Cham- 
rlain. 


May, 1926. 
221. Treaty-Making Power under the Constitution of Japan, by Tsunejiro 


Miyaoka, of the Bar of Japan. 


June, 1926. 

222. The Problem of Minorities. Articles by Louis Eisenmann, William E. 

Rappard, H. Wilson Harris and Raymond Leslie Buell. 
September, 1926. 
223. The Political Doctrine of Fascism, by Alfredo Rocco, Minister of Justice 
in the Government of Italy. Recent Legislation in Italy. 
October, 1926. 
224. An Alternative Use of Force: When the Earth Trembled, by Richard 
. Walsh; The Moral Equivalent of War, by William James. 
November, 1926. 

225. Observations in Egypt, Palestine, and Greece. A Report, by Henry S. 

Pritchett, Trustee of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 
December, 1926. . 

226. Raw Materials and Their Effect upon International Relations. Articles 
by George Otis Smith, L. L. Summers, E. Dana Durand, Parker T. 
Moon, and Edward Mead Earle. 

January, 1927. 

227. Chinese Politics and Foreign Powers, by Harold S. Quigley. Syllabus on 

Recent Chinese Politics and Diplomacy. 
February, 1927. 

228. The British Commonwealth of Nations: Report of Inter-Imperial Rela- 
tions Committee; Address by The Rt. Hon. Stanley Melbourne Bruce, 
Prime Minister of Australia. 

March, 1927. 
229. Locarno and the Balkans: A Turning Point in History, by James T. 
‘ ees The Possibility of a Balkan Locarno, by David Mitrany. 
pril, 1927. 

230. The Interallied Debts. Statements as to the Desirability of an Early 

Revision of Existing Arrangements. 
May, 1927. 

231. The League of Nations: The League of Nations as an Historical Fact. 

by William E. Rappard; The Admission of Germany to the League of 
j Nations and Its Probable Significance, by Caleb Perry Patterson. 
une, 1927. 

232. The Permanent Court of International Justice: The United States and 
the Permanent Court of International Justice, by Quincy Wright; 
Sidelights on the Permanent Court of International Justice, by Ake 
Hammarskjold. 

September, 1927. ' 

233. The Genesis of the Universal Postal Union. A Study in the Beginnings 
of International Organization, by John F. Sly. 

October, 1927. 
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